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The Diem Regime in Southern Vietnam 


BY BRIAN CROZIER 


: DIEM GOVERNMENT came to power in Southern 
Vietnam’ at a time of crisis. It has survived thus 
far only by a combination of stubbornness on the part 
of the Prime Minister, Ngo Dinh Diem, and of deter- 
mined American support. Without this support, his 
stubbornness alone would probably have been unavail- 
ing in the face of material, political and moral diffi- 
culties. Of the material problems, the gravest was that 
of the refugees from the Communist North, which in 
the early stages threatened to overwhelm the limited 
resources of an inexperienced administration. On the 
political and mora! planes. however, the difficulties of 
the Diem regime were even greater. In its broadest 
terms, the problem consisted of uniting the quasi-feudal- 
istic factions of the South and of winning over the alle- 
giance of the sections of the population which for years 
had been subjected to Vietminh indoctrination. In 
greater detail, this meant on the one hand integrating 
the self-commanded sectarian armies into the National 
Army, doing away with the autonomous administrations 
in the sectarian areas and rallying the dissident sect 
leaders; and on the other hand, establishing the govern- 
ment’s authority in areas vacated by the Vietminh un- 
der the Geneva agreement. This battle (still far from 
decided) for the loyalties of a confused and divided 
people is taking place against the deadline of July 1956 
provided by the Geneva agreement for national elec- 
tions throughout Vietnam. 

At the time of writing (end of March 1955) there 
were signs that the refugee problem was being slowly 
brought under control. The launching of a land reform 
scheme and the prosecution of several prominent people 
on charges of corruption had enhanced the Prime Min- 
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ister’s prestige, while his “personal appearance” tours 
of various areas had proved an unexpected popular suc- 
cess. On the other hand, unification was far from 
achieved. The challenge to Diem’s authority by the 
former army Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Van 
Hinh, had been overcome only by the personal inter- 
vention of the Chief of State, Emperor Bao Dai (still 
residing in southern France) and of American repre- 
sentatives. Meanwhile, the several sects and other 
groups continued by various means to resist actual in- 
tegration of their private armies into the National Army. 
To overcome their resistance, which took the form both 
of political agitation and of armed resistance, Diem 
relied on three factors, each of which had serious draw- 
backs: the Army (some elements of which remained 
of doubtful loyalty), the support of the Americans (a 
fact which encouraged accusations that Diem was be- 
coming an American puppet), and the backing of Bao 
Dai, whose attitude was curiously ambiguous. Despite 
persistent inflation, the economic picture was a good 
deal less discouraging than the political one. Continu- 
ing U.S. aid, now available in dollars instead of in 
francs, has greatly widened the variety of Southern 
Vietnam's imports, while the availability of a rice sur- 
plus puts the South in an enviable position in contrast 
with the rice-deficient North. 

Diem was called to office by Bao Dai on June 16, 
1954, a few weeks before the Geneva agreements ended 
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the Indochina war. An uncompromising Nationalist, 
Diem had consistently refused offers of office for more 
than twenty years, after resigning as Minister of the 
Interior in a prewar Bao Dai administration because of 
French interference? A devout Roman Catholic, he 
had refused to join the anti-French government of the 
Vietminh leader, Ho Chi Minh, in 1946. He was ap- 
parently led to end his boycott of Vietnamese admin- 
istrations both by the worsening French military situ- 
ation in Vietnam, which made it appear that the 
French were on their way out, and by the Franco- 
Vietnamese agreements of April 1954, under which 
France recognized Vietnam's independence, Vietnam's 
position in the French Union being separately defined.° 
It is doubtful, however, whether he would have ac- 
cepted office despite these “favorable” circumstances 
unless he had persuaded Bao Dai to delegate full powers 
to him. 

Diem’s many years in the political wilderness had 
no doubt enhanced his reputation as a staunch Na- 
tionalist, but they could not be regarded as a substitute 
for administrative experience. To make matters worse 
in this respect, he surrounded himself at first with 
men whose inexperience matched his own: his first 
cabinet did not contain a single minister who had 
served in any of the previous Saigon administrations, 
except the first one formed after the March 1949 agree- 
ments, in which Bao Dai himself was Premier. The new 
cabinet’s precarious hold was further weakened by the 
signature of the Geneva agreements providing for the 
temporary partition of Vietnam at the 17th, parallel, 
and for the progressive evacuation of French Union 
and Vietminh troops from the North and South respec- 
tively, From the military point of view, the agreements 
merely confirmed existing realities, including the al- 
ready accomplished French evacuation of the Catholic 
bishoprics of Phat Diem and Bui Chu (in northern 
Vietnam) containing about 1,200,000 Catholics who 
were regarded as among the most determined anti- 
Communists of the whole country. 


The Refugee Problem 


The evacuation and resettlement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of these and other anti-Communists from North- 
ern Vietnam provided the Diem government with its 
first major problem after Geneva. At first, Franco- 
phobia combined with inexperience almost resulted in 
disaster. The newly formed: North Vietnam Defense 
Committee, headed by an ex-dentist (Hoang Co Binh) 
dismissed the Mayor of Harioi (Do Quang Giai) for 
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“indiscipline,” which apparently consisted of collabor- 
ating with the French in evacuating anti-Communists. 
The Committee drew up plans for evacuating the en- 
tire population of North Vietnam, but made little head- 
way on the practical side. It was fortunate that the 
French ignored the intended snub and went ahead 
with the evacuation. American ships were also soon on 
the spot and the rate of evacuation reached 6,500 a day. 
In the first wave, the number of evacuees reached be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000. After the French evacua- 
tion of Hanoi on October 3, 1954, a second group was 
moved and by the end of March 1955 it was estimated 
that some 740,000 had reached the South and the ac- 
celerated flow was continuing at the rate of 10,000 a 
weck, despite the persecutions and the obstacles created 
by the Vietminh. This, however, was the last “official” 
wave, free inter-zonal movement being scheduled to end 
on May 19 with the French evacuation of the Hai- 
phong enclave, their last foothold in North Vietnam. 

The majority of the refugees are Catholics, but they 
also include Buddhists and others; they come not only 
from Phat Diem and Bui Chu, but also from Hanoi, 
Bac Ninh and other Commwnist-occupied towns or vil- 
lages. Despite generous aid from the United States, 
France, Australia and other countries, the resettlement 
of so large a number of refugees presented overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. As of the beginning of March, fewer 
than 300,000 had actually been resettled. Of these, 
about 10 percent had been sent to potentially rich but 
undeveloped lands in the central plateau, and the re- 
mainder mainly to the ricelands of the Mekong River 
Delta.* Some 25 percent of the refugees were suffering 
from one or more diseases, including beri-beri, malaria, 
enteritis, conjunctivitis, tropical ulcers and measles. 
There was a grave shortage of medical supplies and 
particularly of doctors. Farming implements were also 
scarce, 

But if the plight of the resettled refugees was often 
bleak, that of those awaiting resettlement was even 
worse. At first they had been crowded into school build- 
ings in the Saigon-Cholon area, into the municipal the- 
ater and other temporary quarters, but were later re- 
moved to camps in various areas. Yet despite the over- 
crowding and lack of amenities, there were few au- 
thenticated cases of refugees requesting to be returned 
to the Vietminh areas, Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Supervisory Commission, who in March visited 
the 120,000 refugees in camps in the Bien Hoa region, 
for instance, reported that no one had requested to be 
returned to the North. Vietminh observers accom- 
panying the mixed Indian, Canadian and Polish con- 
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trol teams were subjected to hostile demonstrations. It 
is clear, however, that unless the authorities can resettle 
the great majority of the refugees before the election 
deadline, their presence could become a political lia- 
bility rather than the asset they were intended to be. 


The Army Crisis 


The evacuation problem was inescapable; apart from 
early blunders, it is doubtful whether any other Viet- 
namese government would have made a better job of 
it. A politically more serious crisis arose from the re- 
bellion of the Chief of Staff of the Vietnamese Na- 
tional Army, General Nguyen Van Hinh. From the 
time of its creation in 1948 until the end of the Indo- 
china war, the National Army had been merely a 
junior partner of the French Union Army. Its morale— 
and therefore its effectiveness—had been hampered by 
its subordination to the French Union High Command 
and by the fact that most of its higher officers were 
French. Its first Chief of Staff, General Hinh himself, 
was appointed as late as the summer of 1952. General 
Hinh is a French-educated ex-colonel in the French 
Air Force, married to a Frenchwoman; he is both a 
French citizen and the son of a French citizen (Nguyen 
Van Tam) who held office as Prime Minister from 
June 1952 to December 1953. These circumstances 
made General Hinh suspect as a Nationalist leader al- 
though he displayed uncommon energy and efficiency 
in his job. He was, moreover, an uncompromising anti- 
Communist who, towards the end of the war, became 
known as one of the jusqu’au boutistes, who claimed 
that they were prepared to fight on until final victory. 

The crisis began on September 11, 1954, with a curt 
note from Premier Diem ordering General Hinh to 
hand over his command and take a six-month vacation 
in France. Diem had been suspecting—probably not 
without reason—that his Chief of Staff had been plot- 
ting against him. Geweral Hinh refused to obey the 
order and promptly barricaded himself at his head- 
quarters, placing tanks at the entrances. Diem, appar- 
ently fearing a coup d'état or an attempt on his life, 
followed suit. He retreated into the Palais de I'Indé- 
pendance, formerly the traditional residence of the 
French High Commissioners, which only four days 
earlier had been handed over to him by the latest of 
the line, General Paul Ely, at a special ceremony sym- 
bolizing Vietnam's complete independence. Armed po- 
lice were placed on guard. 

One of the ironies of this tragi-comic situation was 
that Diem’s personal safety was thus assured by the 
Binh Xuyen, a band of near gangsters of whom the 
Prime Minister strongly disapproved because of their 
unsavory connections with gambling and prostitution; 
the Binh Xuyen had acquired control of the police and 
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security service during the premiership of Prince Buu 
Loc, who succeeded Nguyen Van Tam. The Binh 
Xuyen, however, were willing, at least temporarily, to 
protect the threatened Prime Minister for two reasons. 
One was their loyalty to Bao Dai, who had entrusted 
power to Diem. The other was that there was a bitter 
rivalry between them and the Army: General Hinh's 
father (Nguyen Van Tam) had been the virtual crea- 
tor of the security service and had also controlled the 
police as Minister of the Interior. When the Binh Xuyen 
acquired control of the police, discontented security in- 
vestigators joined the Army, thus increasing the cleav- 
age. 

The Army crisis lasted about seven weeks, during 
which Southern Vietnam remained virtually ungoverned 
and Diem was reduced to complete administrative im- 
potence. At first, the odds were strongly in General 
Hinh’s favor for it was clear that he could have seized 
power with considerable ease. The Binh Xuyen, though 
it had grown from 1,500 men to about 5,000 since 
gaining control of the police, was hardly a match for the 
Army, which at that time still exceeded 200,000. The 
head of the Binh Xuyen (General Le Van Vien), how- 
ever, soon shifted his ground and on September 16 
joined the two major religious sects, the Caodaists and 
Hoa Haos, in declaring unqualified support for General 
Hinh. A week later, nine of Diem’s ministers resigned 
and the situation began to look desperate. Diem, how- 
ever, simply reshuffled his cabinet, taking the wind out 
of his opponents’ sails by persuading the Caodaists and 
the Hoa Haos to accept six seats each in hiv new 
cabinet. 

The loyalty of the sects, however, remained far from 
assured, and it was clear that Diem would not have 
remained in office without American support, culmin- 
ating eventually in direct intervention. The turning 
point came on October 25, when President Eisenhower 
wrote to Diem, offering direct American aid to Viet- 
nam (instead of aid channelled through France) in 
order to develop a strong state capable of resisting 
subversive temptations and armed aggression, The Pres- 
ident expressed the hope that the Vietnamese govern- 
ment in turn would carry out “indispensable reforms.” 
Three weeks later, on November 17, the President's 
personal ambassador to Vietnam, General Lawton F. 
Collins, said on his arrival in Saigon that he spproved 
Diem's recently announced program of land reform 
and national unity and that aid would be given only 
to the regular government; only an Army faithful to 
its government would receive aid. 

General Hinh still showed no disposition to step 
down, but American represr notations‘ were made to Bao 
Dai, who summoned the General to Paris and on No- 
vember 29 stripped him of his office. Premier Diem's 
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victory seemed complete. He rounded it off by per- 
suading Bao Dai to appoint his nominees, Generals Le 
Van Ty and Nguyen Van Vy, as Chief of Staff and 
Inspector-General of the Armed Forces, respectively. 

The removal of General Hinh ushered in a brief 
but encouraging period of progress, during which the 
Diem government made a start in tackling long-stand- 
ing problems, such as land reform and corruption. In 
dealing with land problems, the Prime Minister had 
the help of Wolf Ladejinsky, the newly appointed 
American expert, who was assigned to Saigon after be- 
coming a center of controversy in the United States 
following his dismissal from a post as agricultural at- 
taché in Tokyo. The land problem was three-fold: to 
bring fallow land under cultivation, to control rents 
and distribute land to certain categories of peasants. A 
decree signed on January 8, 1955, laid down that farm 
rents should be noi less than 15 percent or more than 
25 percent of the annua! value of the principal crop. 
At the same time, Diem appealed to landowners and 
tenant farmers to undertake the cultivation of all fal- 
low land, and 70,000 copies of the appeal have since 
been distributed in Southern Vietnam. It was an- 
nounced that 500 million piastres had been set aside 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, seeds, fer- 
tilizers and other necessities. Meanwhile, the Ministry 
of Agriculture issued an order empowering the govern- 
ment to seize all fallow land and distribute it among 
prospective smallholders in the following scale of pri- 
ority: (1) residents of Southern Vietnam having left 
Vietminh-held areas before the Geneva agreements; 
(2) refugees from the North; (3) ex-servicemen; and 
(4) war victims, widows and orphans of servicemen 
killed in action.” 

While these plans had much to recommend them, 
it remains to be seen how far the government will be 
able to translate them into action in the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing in the South. Little has so far been 
accomplished beyond fact-gathering by various commis- 
sions. A pilot project of mechanization is, however, to 
be put into operation at My An in the Plaine des Joncs 
in May and the degree of its success may determine the 
wider pattern of exploitation of lands left fallow by 
absentee landlords. 

The campaign against vice and corruption also 
gained ground. Diem refused to renew the license of 
the Grand Monde (reputed to be the biggest gambling 
establishment in the Far East) when it expired on Jan- 
uary 15. As the Grand Monde was under the control 
of General Vien, this was a direct challenge to the Binh 
Xuyen gang. General Vien, who had collected 500,000 
piastres (about $14,000) a day in taxes from the 
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gambling center, was himself charged, as controller of 
the police, with the responsibility of ensuring the 
closure! 

Diem also arrested the former Secretary of State for 
the Interior in the Tam government (Le Quang Ho) 
on charges of extorting millions of piastres from wealthy 
Chinese residents under threat of deportation. An influ- 
ential friend of Bao Dai and a former Governor of 
Central Vietnam (Annam), Phan Van Giao, was also 
accused of misappropriating 5,600,000 piastres ($1 ,568.- 
000) in state funds, but left Saigon by air the day be- 
fore he was to be arrested. At the time of writing, ne- 
gotiations for his extradition are going on between the 
French and Vietnamese authorities. 

Diem took advantage of the temporary harmony 
that reigned after the dismissal of General Hinh to 
undertake speech-making tours of different areas, in- 
cluding some recently evacuated by the Vietminh. Sur- 
prisingly, in view of his shyness and reported aloofness 
from the common people, these tours proved a popular 
success. He met with enthusiastic receptions at Hue, 
Quang Tri and Thua Thien in Central Vietnam and 
at Tay Ninh, the Caodaist headquarters in South Viet- 
nam. At Camau, in the extreme south, however, there 
was little evidence to substantiate government claims 
that Diem had aroused enthusiasm. The Vietminh had 
completed their evacuation of the area by February 8, 
only a few days before Diem’s visit, and -he population, 
indoctrinated by nearly eight years of Vietminh rule, 
remained apathetic at their liberation by the National 
Army. In making these personal appearances, however, 
the Prime Minister was breaking new ground: previous 
premiers had not ventured far from the principal cities.* 


The Dissident Sects 

The period of Diem’s personal ascendancy was un- 
fortunately short-lived. The problem of the sects, which 
had been smoothed over by the acceptance of cabinet 
portfolios by Caodaist and Hoa Hao representatives, 
was smoldering below the surface and erupted again 
in March. It primarily concerned the status of the two 
main religious sects, the Caodaists and Hoa Haos, and 
of the Binh Xuyen gang. During the Indochina war, 
the sectarian armies were armed and subsidized by the 
French, who found them useful as auxiliary forces 
against the Vietminh. The Caodaists maintained order 
in Tay Ninh province in Cochin-China, and the Hoa 
Haos in the Long Xuyen region, also in the South, 
while the Binh Xuyen gang held sway in a small area 
near Saigon. Each sect enjoyed a large measure of 
local autonomy and collected its own taxes. The mat- 
ter was complicated by the existence of dissidents from 
the main bodies of the sectarian armies, such as General 
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Trinh Minh The, the rebel Caodaist, and Colonel Ba 
Cut, the rebel Hoa Hao. These dissident leaders were 
irreconcilably anti-French and also anti-Communist. 
Officially, these armed groups had been incorporated 
into the National Army in 1952, but in practice they 
retained their autonomy. With the cessation of French 


subsidies in 1954, the sectarian armies were faced for | 


the first time with the prospect of being genuinely 
merged with the National Army, Diem’s avowed aim. 

During the period of progress described above, the 
sectarian leaders seemed willing to accept a change in 
their status, even if it involved the loss of their inde- 
pendence. Several of the dissident Hoa Hao leaders, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Nguyen Van Hue and 
Major Nguyen Thanh Day (alias “Tu Day”) rallied 
to Diem, bringing 3,500 and 1,500 men with them 
respectively.’ Even the formidable Caodaist rebel, Gen- 
eral The, who had successfully defied several French 
attempts to capture him, pledged his cooperation and 
on February 13 entered Saigon in triumph with 5,000 
armed men.* 

Almost the only remaining rebel leader was the fana- 
tical Hoa Hao known as Colonel Ba Cut, who retired 
with his followers into the Camau region, in the wake 
of the departing Vietminh, In himself, Ba Cut need not 
have been a major problem, if it had not been for the 
growing disloyalty of the Hoa Hao sect as a whole. At 
the beginning of the year Ba Cut’s forces were not be- 
lieved to exceed about 1,000 somewhat ill-equipped 
men, but in less than three months they grew to about 
5,000, with a more than proportionate increase in the 
quality and quantity of their armament, apparently with 
the help of the official Hoe Hao forces, despite their 
representation in the cabinet." The Hoa Hao Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Tran Van Soai, one of Di- 
em’s ministers, was indeed reported to have expressed 
the opinion that the Hoa Hao forces should be unified 
under Ba Cut’s command. 

The prospect of a formal break was brought nearer 
by the formation of the “United Front of all National- 
ist Forces” by the Caodaist, Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyen 
sects. The three groups pledged themselves to merge 
their forces into one national army, without however 
mentioning the existing National Army. That the 
United Front was aimed against Diem was confirmed 
when the sects sent emissaries to France to request Bao 
Dai to dismiss the Prime Minister, or at any rate with- 
draw the full power he had conferred, and return to 
Vietnam. The Emperor’s reaction, as might have been 
expected, was ambiguous: he congratulated the sects 
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on forming the United Front, but renewed his confi- 
dence in Premier Diem and declined to return. Some 
commentators indeed saw in Bao Dai’s reaction a con- 
firmation of the view that it was part of his policy 
to play off the sects again.« the government.”” It was 
pointed out that the United Front was formed only af- 
ter the visit to Vietnam of Bao Dai’s personal envoy 
(Prince Vinh Canh) who conferred at length with all 
the principal sect leaders. At any rate, their exchange 
of views with the Chief of State did not discourage 
the sects from issuing an ultimatum to Diem in the 
name of the United Front on March 21."' The extent 
of the sudden reversal in Diem’s fortunes could be 
gauged from the fact that among the signatories was 
the recently rallied General The, who a few days earlier 
had denounced the United Front. The ultimatum gave 
Mr. Diem five days in which to dismiss his cabinet 
and replace it by a government of national union ap- 
proved by the United Front. The ultimatum, however, 
expired without serious incidents, although a clash be- 
tween Binh Xuyen men and the National Army on the 
night of March 29-30 caused 26 deaths and 112 less 
serious casualities, In strength, the National Army forces 
stationed in Saigon-Cholon at the time, including spe- 
cial reinforcements, certainly exceeded the men avail- 
able to the sects. The Army's complete loyalty, however, 
was doubtful and Diem’s strongest asset, as in the earlier 
Hinh crisis, was the unqualified support of General 
Collins, who once again made it clear that a coup d'état 
against the legitimate government would jeopardize the 
entire American aid program for Vietnam. In more 
practical terms, continuing supplies of military material 
for the National Army would no doubt be decisive in 
a showdown with the sects. It is clear that in the long 
run, Diem will not be able to compromise on principles 
in his relations with the sects. The issue is indeed the 
key to the survival of non-Communist Vietnam: no 
government in the South can claim to be truly repre- 
sentative—short of general clections—unless it includes 
representatives of the sects; but genuine unity cannot 
be achieved until the sects bow to the inevitable and 
relinquish their former privileges. 


The Emperor's Role 

The role of the Emperor Bao Dai in these recurrent 
crises and in relation to the Diem regime in general 
needs to be considered. Without suggesting that the 
Chief of State is beyond criticism, it has to be said that 
many of the attacks upon him that have appeared in 
the American and British Press are illogical or ignore 
existing political realities. He is attacked both for re- 
maining in exile and for interfering from afar; sug- 
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gestions that he might return to Vietnam bring forth 
the comment that he is motivated purely by personal 
ambition, but many critics dismiss him as a playboy 
because he continues to stay on the French Riviera. 
Yet the fact is that Bao Dai delegated full powers to 
Diem, the man most acceptable to the United States, 
which is now the dominant Western influence in Indo- 
china. If Bao Dai were to return to Vietnam, Diem 
would not be able to continue to exercise full powers. 
And since Diem made the delegation of full powers a 
condition of accepting office, he would almost cer- 
tainly resign if Bao Dai did return. It is often asserted 
that by remaining in exile, Bao Dai has forfeited all 
claims to personal standing and prestige, yet his con- 
tinuing prestige is repeatedly demonstrated by the fact 
that all sides in any of the disputes that have beset the 
South automatically appeal to him for arbitration in 
the last instance. 

There has in any case been a good deal of unreason- 
ing criticism of Bao Dai ever since he returned to 
Vietnam with French backing in 1949. He has been at- 
tacked for not playing a more active role in running 
the affairs of his government, yet it has been clear 
from the start that he has interpreted the functions of 
a Chief of State in the normally accepted connotation 
of aloofness from day-to-day affairs, reserving the right, 
however, to revise all major measures and to appoint or 
dismiss his Prime Ministers. It is true, on the ‘other 
hand, that he has never dispiayed any talent for the 
kind of dynamic leadership that the occasion demanded, 
but that is largely a question of temperament. He has 
made on the whole a wise use of his undeniable intel- 
ligence within the limits of the pressure exerted upon 
him by the French. His most unpardonable error was 
to allow the police to fall into the hands of the Binh 
Xuyen, which, however, appeared at the time of writ- 
ing to have been deprived of its control by Diem.** 
On the whole, and in the total absence of any other 
generally acceptable arbiter, Bao Dai remains an asset 
to Western policy. In the writer’s opinion his abdica- 
tion, so ardently desired by some of his critics,“* would 
solve nothing and leave a vacuum which neither Diem 
nor any other non-Communist Vietnamese leader would 


be able to fill. 


The International Scene 


On the international plane, the period under review 
was marked by a divergence of policy between the 
United States and France and by a curious duality of 
policy on the part of France itself. Both are explained 
in part by the anomalies of the Geneva agreements. 
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The United States, it will be remembered, did not sign 
the agreements, although it undertook not to use “force 
or the threat of force” to prevent their implementation. 
France, on the other hand, as one of the principal par- 
ties, was not merely a signatory; it also assumed the 
responsibility of seeing that the agreements were hon- 
ored in the areas under its nominal control. To have 
done this fully, however, would have involved imposing 
France’s will upon a government which she recognized 
as the legitimate authority in a nation over which she 
was relinquishing sovereignty. It would have meant, 
moreover, actively opposing the wishes of the United 
States, upon whose economic aid she still largely de- 
pended. 


The government of Mendés-France, which had come 
to power as a result of a promise later fulfilled—to 
put an end to the war against the Communist Viet- 
minh, was on the whole in favor of trying to maintain 
amicable relations with the Vietminh; it certainly fa- 
vored a strict interpretation of the provisions of Geneva. 
To this end, M. Jean Sainteny, a former Commissioner 
of the Republic in North Vietnam (Tonking) who had 
taken part in the abortive negotiations with Ho Chi 
Minh which preceded the outbreak of the Indochina 
war on December 19, 1946, was sent to Hanoi as an 
ambassador-extraordinary, with the mission of renew- 
ing contact with the Vietminh government and secking 
an agreement safeguarding French economic and cul- 
tural interests."* In the South, however, M. Mendés- 
France made it clear that he was willing to take a back 
seat while he occupied himself with more urgent mat- 
ters, such as North Africa and the preliminary negotia- 
tions toward. a Western European Union. The Diem 
regime was, not unnaturally, highly unpopular with 
the French and Diem made no effort to disguise his 
Francophobia. The French, however, refrained from 
intervening in the prolonged Army crisis, being content 
to leave this task to the Americans. 

American policy itself wavered: in the beginning, for 
instance, some U.S. officials seem to have favored build- 
ing up a large Vietnamese National Army, trained by 
American instructors on the lines of the Army of 
the Republic of Korea. The implications of this early 
policy were that the Army should be strong enough 
to resist eventual aggression by the Vietminh, should 
it decide to resume the war rather than wait for the 
general elections of July 1956. Later, however, perhaps 
as a result of French representations, but also perhaps 
because of the Eisenhower Administration's desire for 
economies, the view gained ground that the Army 
should be smaller, but streamlined for efficiency, and 


14 A Franco-Vietminh agreement was signed on December 
10, 1954. 
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intended mainly to enable Diem to restore order 
throughout Southern Vietnam. 

The final decision was for an Army of 100,000 (as 
compared with the 270,000 reached during the last 
stages of the Indochina war), with a reserve of 150,000 
to be put into the field at short notice.”* The training 
of the reserves in groups was to be such that in an 
emergency 140,000 men could be put into the field at 
short notice. The training and organization of the new 
Army have been undertaken by the Americans under 
the overall (and largely nominal) direction of General 
Paul Ely, Commander-in-Chief of the French Expe- 
ditionary Corps. In a statement in Saigon on March 22, 
General John W. O’Daniel, head of the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, said that training would 
be in the hands of instructors of T.R.I.M. (Training 
Relations Inspection Mission), working with French of- 
ficers of M.C.L.O. (Mission des Conseillers pour l'In- 
struction et lOrganisation de Armée). The number 
of French instructors would be progressively reduced 
as more recruits became proficient. It was intended 
that the 29 French commanding officers still in the 
Vietnamese Army would become “advisers” and even- 
tually retire as competent Vietnamese officers gradu- 
ated to higher positions. General O’Daniel revealed 
that 36,000 men had been drafted since January and 
that by next September 100,000 recruits would be in 
training. 

Meanwhile, under the Franco-American agreement 
of September 29, 1954, French troops are gradually 
to be withdrawn from the country, So far, about 30,000 
have departed, leaving some 140,000 still in Vietnam. 
The majority of these are in Central Vietnam, in gar- 
rison posts from Quang Tri, just below the 17th paral- 
lel, to Nha Trang; others are in the Haiphong en- 
clave, from which they are to be evacuated by May 
19, and in the Saigon-Cholon area, where their main 
responsibilities are for the safety of the 20,000 French 
inhabitants. There are no other French Union, Troops 
in Southern Vietnam. The fate of the 70,000 troops of 
Vietnamese origin who are still in the French Union 
Army is to be decided in consultation between the 
French and Vietnamese governments. Many of these 
soldiers are French citizens, and the remainder are vol- 
unteers; it is expected, however, that most of them will 
be absorbed into the Vietnamese Army, possibly as re- 
servists, or will return to civilian life. 

The increasingly preponderant part played by the 
United States in Southern Vietnam was given a further 
impetus by the signature on December 29, 1954, of 
agreements between France on the one hand and the 
three former Associated States on the other, terminat- 
ing the Pau agreements of 1950, under which the Indo- 
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China piastre was tied to the franc. Under the ew 
agreements, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia gained the 
right to issue their own currencies. The agreements thus 
sealed the de facto independence of the former colon- 
ies and protectorates and were of supreme importance 
in enabling Vietnam, for the first time, to receive 
aid direct from America (instead of through France) 
in dollars, and no longer in francs. 

These agreements naturally had the effect of chang- 
ing the character of Southern Vietnam's imports, re- 
ducing the volume of goods originating from France 
and other parts of the French Union in favor of goods 
from the dollar area. The probable extent of this switch 
can be gauged from the fact that since January | the 
cost of about 80 percent of all Southern Vietnam's im- 
ports has been met out of U.S, economic aid funds."* 
The drop in franc imports has already alarmed French 
commercial interests. In 1954 Vietnam imported about 
100 billion francs worth of goods from France, against 
exports totaling only one-tenth that figure, the differ- 
ence being roughly met through the expenditures of 
the French Expeditionary Corps, estimated at between 
170 and 180 billion francs, In the current year, how- 
ever, the Expeditionary Corps’ spending is expected to 
be reduced by two-thirds. Southern Vietnam would thus 
be forced to reduce its imports from France regardless 
of the fact that direct dollar aid has made imports from 
other countries more attractive at the lower prices pre- 
vailing outside France."" By mid-March some $90 mil- 
lion of the $240 million in American aid earmarked 
for Vietnam for 1955 had been freed and it wax ex- 
pected that the country would be enabled to mevt all 
its requirements in capital goods, leaving a surplus for 
consumer goods imports. 


The 1956 Elections 

From the international point of view, by far the 
most important problem facing Southern Vietnam— 
and the Diem regime if it continues in existence-—is 
the election crisis of July 1956. There is, however, an 
air of unreality about the problem, in that neither the 
Diem government nor the American government is a 
signatory of the Geneva agreements. But whereas the 
American government has merely undertaken not to 
obstruct the implementation of the agreements, the 
Diem. government has made it clear that it does not 
consider itself bound by any of its provisions, including 
in particular that covering elections in 1956. At the 
time of writing, the Diem government is known to 
have decided not to meet Vietminh delegates next July 
for preliminary consultations as provided by Geneva. 
If the government carries out its threat, it will thus be 
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left to the French as signatories and guarantors of the 
agreements to negotiate with the Vietminh the condi- 
tions of an election which may never take place through 
the boycott of one half of the country. In any case, 
many observers, among them some Americans,"* are 
convinced that the elections will not take place, if only 
because the North (and perhaps the South as well) 
will not be able to satisfy Western standards of what 
should constitute “free elections.” 

If this view is correct, the question-mark over Viet- 
nam is: What will the Communists do? If the Viet- 
minh should attack, it would be too much to expect the 
new Vietnamese National Army, even with another year 
of training behind it, to stem the tide. In such an 
event, would the signatories of the Southeast Asia De- 
fense Treaty vote for intervention? The question is 
grave enough in its implications of a possible world war; 
but it also threatens to split the Western alliance. The 
attitude of the British government, for instance. is un- 
equivocally in favor of observing the Geneva agree- 
ments to the letter. If the Vietnamese eovernment 
found itself in difficulties because of boycotting the 
elections, it could expect no aid whatever from Britain. 
The same argument applies with even greater force 
to the French. The responsibility for the fatal decision 
would thus rest squarely upon the Americans, who 
were ajfain made aware of the attitude of their allies 
at the meeting of the “Seato” powers in Bangkok last 
February. 

It is clear that by signing an ordinance on February 
15 providing for the election of a provisional National 
Assembly,’* Premier Diem was hoping to demonstrate 
that general elections, as provided under Geneva, are 
unnecessary. Some observers, however, have been driven 
to wonder whether this evasion of the hazards of a 
nation-wide election may not turn out to be self-defeat- 
ing. It is too often assumed that such an election would 
result in an overwhelining defeat for the Nationalists. 
It is possible, nevertheless, to support the paradoxical 
argument that, given genuinely free elections, the 
North, by and large, would vote anti-Victminh, while 
many in the South would vote for Communism! It 
should be recalled in this connection that arrangements 
for a general election would have to be approved by 

18 For instance, C. L. Sulzberger in the New York Times, 
March 12, 1955 

19 The Ordinance provides for the indirect election of 
members by the directly elected members of local councils, 
the inclusion of representatives of the political, religious and 
professional organizations, and of the refugees and national 
minorities, “pending the introduction of universal suffrage’, 
the nomination of ex-officio members representing towns and 
villages north of the 17th parallel as a temporary measure. 
A number of seats are to be left vacant in protest against the 
partition of Vietnam. See Vietnam News, London, February 
19, 1955. 


the three-nation International Supervisory Commission, 
which includes Canadian representatives who would 
not consent to electoral conditions that did not tally 
with the Western concept of freedom. In the event 
of free elections, many inhabitants of the North might 
be expected to show their disapproval of the coercive 
measures of the Vietminh and of the desperate eco- 
nomic conditions (including famine in several areas) 
compared with the miore fortunate South; traditional 
anti-Chinese feeling could also be expected to play a 
part, despite the present intensive Vietminh campaign 
designed to distinguish the Chinese People’s Republic 
from the Chinese known to the Vietnamese and re- 
garded from time immemorial as oppressors. Together, 
these clements might well offset the enormous military 
prestige of the Vietminh as victors over the “colonial” 
French, and even of Ho Chi Minh himself as the most 
successful revolutionary leader in Southeast Asia. The 
tremendous flow of refugees from the North-——by no 
means all of whom are Catholics—is a demonstration 
of the widespread unpopularity of the Vietminh regime. 


It would be a mistake, furthermore, to conclude 
from the relative inefficiency and present lack of unity 
in the South that most of the people would vote pro- 
Vietminh. The sects, for instance, which between them 
claim over three million South, 
would vote solidly anti-Vietminh, regardless of their 
personal antipathy for Diem. The same could not be 
said, however, of the deeply indoctrinated populations 
of the Camau region in the extreme South, and the 
Quang Tri region in the center. Even there, however, 
an element of hope exists in that teams of counter- 
agents of the Phan Phu Trinh propaganda organiza- 
tion (named after a Vietnamese patriot of the twen- 
ties) are accompanying government troops who reoc- 
cupy areas evacuated by the Vietminh under the Gen- 
eva agreements. General elections would certainly be 
a gamble, but the Western powers—and in particular 
the United States—will have to consider carefully 
whether they would constitute a greater gamble than 
a deliberate boycott. 


supporters in the 


Editorial Note: As of April 13 an uneasy peace prevailed in 
Southern Vietnam. The Binh Xuyen forces were, however, 
still holding important points in the center of Saigon after 
several earlier clashes with elements of the National Army. 
There were indications that Premier Diem, in response to 
advice o¢ pressure from American and French officials, was 
refraining from a military show-down with the sects. In an 
effort to restore more orderly administration in areas of South- 
ern Vietnam evacuated by the Vietminh the Premicr on 
April 10 issued an order for the establishment of Civil Guard 
of some 40,000 men. The government's position was prob- 
ably strengthened when on March 31 General Nguyen Thanh 
Phuong commanding Cao Dai forces ¢stimated to number 
25,000 announced his allegiance to Preinier Diem. 
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The Andhra Election 
BY MARSHALL WINDMILLER 


—_—— India’s newest state, came into being on 
October 1, 1953, in response to a long-standing 
and sometimes violent agitation among the 22 million 
Telugu-speaking inhabitants of Madras State in South 
India. Its creation was the national government’s ma- 
jor concession to a nationwide demand for the political 
consolidation of India’s major linguistic groups.’ For 
thirteen months Andhra was the scene of great political 
confusion, and on November 6, 1954, its government, 
an unstable coalition of quarreling factions, was de- 
feated in a vote of censure over the issue of Prohibi- 
tion. New elections were held in February of this year 
and the results announced early in March indicated 
a sweeping majority for Nehru’s Indian National Con- 
gress Party together with a severe defeat for the Com- 
munists and hold some promise for greater political 
stability during Andhra’s second year of existence. 
When the eleven districts which comprise Andhra 
were separated from Madras, a new Legislative As- 
sembly was set up consisting of the members of the 
Madras Legislature who represented those districts. Out 
of 140 members in the Assembly, 40 members of the 
Congress Party and 41 Communists formed the two 
largest groups, independents and members of other 
minor parties making up the rest. Since no single 
group had a majority, a government could be formed 
only by coalition. This was accomplished by T. Pra- 
kasam, a popular nationalist who was at that time in 
the Praja Socialist Party (more to spite his old Con- 
gress rivals than to advance the cause of socialism). 
He later left the PSP and formed a government in 
which the Congress Party was the major component. 
During its brief existence the Prakasam coalition 
passed from one crisis to another. No sooner was it in 
office than it was caught up in a violent controversy 
between the coastal districts (Circars) and the arid 
southern districts (Rayalaseemz) over the location of 
the state capital. This resulted in the resignation of 
G. Latchanna, member of the cabinet representing the 
Krishikar Lok Party (KLP), and put that party on 
the side of the opposition. As this controversy died 


Mr. Windmiller, who worked in India last year on a study 
of the linguistic states movement, is a Research Political 
Scientist on the staff of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies 
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1 For background on linguistic regionalism with particular 
reference to Andhra, see Marshall Windmiller, “Linguistic 
Regionalism in India,” Pacific Affairs, December 1954, pp. 
291-318. 
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down, the issue of Prohibition took its place—an issue 
which was ultimately to provide the excuse for the 
government's defeat. The budget, a bill to establish a 
new university in Rayalascema, and proposed changes 
in the structure of local government provided addi- 
tional opportunities for political maneuvering, but the 
two most important political issues during the state's 
first year of existence were undoubtedly Prohibition 
and land reform. 

One of the legacies which Gandhi left the Congress 
Party was a commitment to support the prohibition 
of alcoholic beverages in all of India, and Prohibition 
thus became one of the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in the republic's Constitution. Prohibition was 
in effect in Madras State at the time that Andhra was 
created, and when Justice K. N. Wanchoo tendered 
the report which formed the basis for the legislation 
creating the new state, he pointed out that Prohibition 
would have to be scrapped in Andhra if “bankruptey” 
were to be avoided. It was obvious also that popular 
opinion was not enthusiastic about this particular 
Gandhian principle, and in response to public and 
legislative clamor, the government was forced to ap- 
point a special committee to investigate the functioning 
of the Prohibition law. The committee, headed by 
S. V. Ramamurthi, submitted its 160-page report on 
February 22, 1954. Based on village surveys and ques- 
tionnaires submitted to community leaders, the report 
concluded that the enforcement of Prohibition had 
been a definite failure, that illicit consumption was 
widespread and that the existing situation tended to 
breed corruption and break down public respect for 
law and order. The Ramamurthi Committee recum- 
mended a virtual repeal of the law.” 

The report was no surprise to the public or the 
press for the facts which it outlined were widely 
known. In fact, it was generally believed that the 
government had appointed the committee as a device 
to permit it to retreat without loss of face from its 
former position. There was considerable consternation, 
therefore, when the government declined to implement 
the report. When the Legislative Assembly passed a 
resolution in May demanding that the government 
take the steps outlined by the committee, the Chief 
Minister remained adamant. Subsequently the govern- 
ment was reported to have taken the matter up with 
Prime Minister Nehru but the policy remained un- 
changed. 

2 The Hindu (Madras) February 23, 1954. 


During the summer months anti-government senti- 
ment grew. To the popular discontent with the govern- 
ment’s position on Prohibition was added resentment 
over its defiance of the legislature. Prohibition was no 
more popular in Andhra than it has been in most 
Western countries, for not only did it attack an es- 
tablished custom and deprive the treasury of much 
needed revenue, it also added to the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

The main alcoholic beverage in Andhra is toddy, 
made by the fermentation of the juice from Palmyra 
trees, This juice was procured by thousands of heredi- 
tary toddy-tappers who were rendered jobless by the 
Prohibition law. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
an effort would be made to use the toddy-tappers to 
mobilize the public against the government. On June 
10 a statewide satyagraha (non-violent civil dis- 
obedience movement) was launched under the leader- 
ship of G. Latchanna, former KLP Minister, and 
toddy-tappers by the hundreds began tapping trees in 
open violation of the law. During the sweltering sum- 
mer the jails began to fill up with satyagrahis. Seldom 
averse to capitalizing on a popular movement, the 
Communists in August decided to launch their own 
“direct action.” They too encouraged the toddy-tappers 
to violate the law by tapping the trees, and by Sep- 
tember 3 their action had resulted in 1,217 arrests 
while the KLP movement was responsible for only 
625." Both the Communist Party and the KLP an- 
nounced their intentions to introduce no-confidence 
motions when the Assembly reconvened late in Oc- 
tober. 

While politics in the state was boiling over the Pro- 
hibition issue, the question of land reform was also 
brought into public dispute. Although some land re- 
form legislation had been enacted when Andhra was 
part of Madras, evictions were still common in many 
districts, particularly in the areas where a form of 
tenancy known as inamdari prevailed. To halt evictions 
by bringing these areas under the provisions of the 
Madras Estates Abolition Act, the Praja Socialist Party 
launched a satyagraha in carly August. Among the top 
leaders of the PSP who were in jail by the middle of 
August were Kommareddi Satyanarayana, M.P., and 
P. V. G. Raju, Secretary of the Andhra PSP and, cu- 
riously enough, as the Raja of Vizianagaram, the big- 
gest inamdar in the state. The movement attracted 
considerable popular support and prompted the gov- 
ernment on August 26 to promulgate the Andhra Ten- 
ants Protection Ordinance of 1954 giving temporary 
protection to certain classes of tenants. This action, 
however, did not mect the PSP minimum demands 
and the satyagraha continued. 


3 Ibid., September 6, 1954. 
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This was not the only land agitation in Andhra dur- 
ing the summer of 1954. During this period the Com- 
munists launched a movement for the distribution of 
the 1,350,000 acres of government-owned waste and 
newly drained swamp lands among landless laborers 
and other poverty-ridden sections of the population. 
When the government policy on waste lands was an- 
nounced in June, it was denounced as discriminatory 
and the agitation continued. As a result of these vari- 
ous protest movements the Andhra jails became 
crowded with over 2,000 satyagrahis, and the Deputy 
Chief Minister, N. Sanjeeva Reddy, was moved to 
say, “Andhra State today is full of satyagraha, and in 
fact too full to be good for the country.”* 

During the late surmmer and fall the Andhra gov- 
ernment took three steps to bolster its popularity 
among the people. On August 26 it announced a new 
scheme whereby it would attempt to popularize the 
consumption of neera (unfermented Palmyra juice) 
through government-operated purchasing and market- 
ing facilities. In a bid for the support of small land- 
owners, the Chief Minister announced October | that 
all landholders paying a land revenue assessment of 
Rs. 10 or less would thenceforth have their assessments 
cancelled. And for the landless agricultural laborers 
the government announced in late October that it was 
establishing a minimum agricultural wage.’ It is not 
likely that these measures had much effect on the 
elections for they were put in operation only shortly 
before the government collapsed and at least one of 
them, the land assessment exemption, was suspended 
when the Ministry left office. 


Political Parties in Andhra 


During Andhra’s first turbulent year there were a 
number of developments withis. its political parties. 
The Congress Party had been suffering from a great 
lack of discipline and common purpose and was de- 
feated on important measures, such as the university 
bill, because it was unable to apply the whip to its 
members of the legislature. Like other parties in the 
state the Congress suffered from the long-standing mu- 
tual suspicions which divided the people of the Circars 
and Rayalaseema areas. In late July, Balwantrai Mehta, 
General Secretary of the All India Congress Committee 
(AICC), toured Andhra to analyze the Party's diffi- 
culties at first hand. He found general dissatisfaction 
among Congressmen on the local level with the policies 
pursued by the Congress Ministry. In his report he 
drew attention to the lack of coordination between 


4 Ibid., August 17, 1954. 
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Congress legislators and the Ministry as well as be- 
tween the Congress Legislative Party and the 

(state) Congress Committee.* Such 

the office-holding group on the one hand and the 
party apparatus on the other have characterized state 
politics all over India for several years, but the situa- 
tion appears to have been particularly bad in Andhra. 

In September, Mehta was interviewed in Madras 
and when asked by newsmen about the standing of 
Congress in Andhra during the past year, he replied, 
“IT think it has not gained much prestige or strength.”” 
At a big. meeting of state and district organizers held 
in Andhra the next day Mehta suggested the forma- 
tion of a “government party” consisting of all the 
members of the legislature that supported the govern- 
ment. This recommendation was prompted by the be- 
lief “that the Government had now to exist day to 
day without being sure of its supporters.”"” During the 
rest of that month leading Congressmen began to tour 
the districts in an attempt to strengthen the Party 
organization. B. Gopala Reddy, President of the An- 
dhra Pradesh Congress Committee (APCC), showed 
awareness of the trend of state politics when he stated 
in Chittoor that in future elections Congress candidates 
would be selected at the grass roots level and not by 
Congress officials at the top. He suggested that Congress 
workers in the various taluks (district subdivisions) 
should immediately begin selecting candidates so that 
they could start getting in touch with the people."' 

The Andhra Communist Party, the largest and most 
influential branch of the Party in India, was also in 
difficulties during 1954. On May 30 C.V.K. Rao, a 
leading Communist legislator, announced his decision 
to resign from the Party saying that the present leader- 
ship of the Andhra Party was “opportunist and anarch- 
ist.”’* In subsequent. public meetings he even accused 
the Party of being “fascist,” and early in August, with 
the assistance of K. Pattabhiramayya (a legislator who 
had been expelled from the CPI for “groupism”), he 
organized a United People’s Movement to form a 
“broad democratic front of leftist parties.”” 

The Communists were further weakened in Novem- 
ber, not only in Andhra but also on a national basis, 
when Dr. N. M. Jaisoorya, the leading fellow traveler 
in neighboring Hyderabad, bitterly attacked the Com- 
munist Party of India and its Andhra and Telengana 
branches “who dominate the Party.” “I have learned 
a bitter lesson,” he said, “that a large monolithic party, 
like the Indian Communist Party, will never work 
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with smaller groups on frank and equal terms... .” 
Then he implied that the Rayalaseema-Circars rivalry 
was hurting the Andhra Communists as much as the 
Congress when he said that the Andhra leadership had 
“violated a Gentleman’s Agreement that Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram and I with great difficulty brought about 
between them and the Rayalaseema group in Parlia- 
ment on the capital issue during the Andhra debate.”"* 

Policy disagreements which have plagued the Praja 
Socialist Party on a national basis in recent years have 
seriously weakened the PSP in Andhra. When Praka- 
sam deserted the Party in 1953 to become Chief Minis- 
ter, 10 of the 16 PSP legislators left the Party to sup- 
port him, re-naming themselves the Praja Party. 
Leadership of the PSP in Andhra has since been in the 
able hands of P.V.G, Raju, the Raja of Vizianagaram. 
He has generally favored the policy advocated by the 
faction in the national organization led by Rammanohar 
Lohia which advocates steering an equidistant course be- 
tween the Congress and the Communist Parties, avoid- 
ing alliance with both but permitting electoral “ad just- 
ments” to defeat the ruling party. The other, and 
presently dominant, faction led by Asoka Mehta has 
been moving closer to the Congress arguing that in cer- 
tain nation-building activities the two parties can co- 
operate at all levels. The Andhra Executive of the PSP 
indicated its support of the Lohia policies on November 
7 when it called upon the PSP government in Travan- 
core-Cochin to resign, charging that, because of a police 
firing on linguistic-state demonstrators, it had “forfeited 
the good will of the people” and was “anchored in of- 
fice by virtue of a reactionary Congress support.”** It 
was on this same issue that Rammanohar Lohia re- 
signed as General Secretary of the Party in August. 

The Krishikar Lok Party also underwent a period 
of travail during the summer of 1954. In July the 
Party's founder, Professor N. G. Ranga, resigned in 
disgust over the “growing indiscipline” in the ranks 
of the Party. He said that the Party’s defeat in a June 
by-election had been ‘an “eye-opener” to him, and that 
workers were remaining in the KLP only out of a 
sense of persona! obligation and not because of devo- 
tion to the Party program. There appears to have 
been considerable dissatisfaction with the satyagraha 
being led by G. Latchanna, and a move was made to 
stop his participation in it.”* 

As it became apparent during the month of October 
that the government would be defeated on one of the 
no-confidence motions being planned, leaders of the 
opposition groups began to jockey for positions that 
would permit the formation of a government without 

14 Ibid., November 28, 1954. 
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the necessity of new elections. The PSP Provincial 
Council decided October 24 to support the no-con- 
fidence motion and in an important statement to the 
press P. V. G. Raju said that, if the CPI were to form 
a government, the PSP would extend the same type 
of support it had given the Congress, namely, judge 
each issue on its merits. Two days later Raju met in 
Guntur with G. Latchanna of the KLP, P. Venkates- 
warlu (Secretary of the Legislative Communist Party) 
and K. Rajagopala Rao (another Communist legis- 
lator) in an apparent effort to reach some agreement 
about a government.'’ No agreement was forthcoming, 
however, and all opposition parties returned to the re- 
convened legislature with no definite plans beyond 
the defeat of the Prakasam Ministry. It was widely 
rumored that the central government would declare 
President’s Rule and would not permit the opposition 
to come to power, 

On the evening of November 6 the vote was taken 
on the motion to censure the Ministry for not imple- 
menting the Ramamurthi Report, and the government 
was defeated 68 to 69. One hundred and thirty-nine 
members of the legislature were present; one PSP 
member was absent, and one independent and the 
speaker remained neutral. The vote was as follows: 


For Censure Against Censure 


Congress 2 48 
Communist 40 : 
Independent 10 12 
KLP 8 
PSP 7 1 
Praja 2 
KMP 1 

69 68 


The Ministry resigned immediately after the vote 
It is obvious that the government could not have been 
defeated without the defection of two Congress mem- 
bers and two Praja Party men, members of the minis- 
terial coalition. Congress Party disunity is illustrated 
by the fact that one of the censuring Congressmen was 
N. Sankara Reddy, Vice President of the APCC."* 
While the Communist Party was demanding of the 
Governor the right, as the largest opposition party, to 
be invited to form the government, the attitude of the 
PSP toward such a Communist government abruptly 
changed, After a talk with the Governor on November 
7, P. V. G. Raju reversed his earlier offer to “tolerate” 
the Communists and stated to the press that “a better 
political life in Andhra would not be possible unless 
the present Assembly be dissolved and fresh elections 
are held.” But while he was calling for new elections. 
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two PSP legislators were urging the formation of an- 
other coalition under Prakasam. However, it became 
apparent that New Delhi had no intention of allow- 
ing anyone to form a government, and on November 
15 the President of India, Rajendra Prasad, took over 
the powers of the government of Andhra, ending the 
nine-day political stalemate. On the same day the 
Governor of Andhra announced that elections for a 
new legislature would begin early in February. 

Thereupon, all parties began to seek alliances to 
strengthen their electoral chances. Prakasam, who had 
managed to remain a mere associate member of the 
Congress, announced on November 21 that he was 
rejoining it, and several independents said they were 
doing the same. Fearing a repetition of the 1952 elec- 
tions where multiple contests split the non-Communist 
vote, the Congress immediately began negotiations with 
the KLP and the Praja Party for a division of con- 
stituencies. Congress leaders made numerous trips to 
New Delhi to confer with the Prime Minister, while 
talks between the parties continued in Andhra for 
three weeks. Meanwhile, the PSP and the KLP agreed 
to divide up 20 seats in Srikakalum District where 
the two parties were strong. This agreement was nul- 
lified on December 21, however, when it was an- 
nounced from Vijayawada that a United Congress 
Front (UCF) consisting of the Congress, the KLP 
and the Praja Party had been formed to contest the 
elections on a common platform."® A list of candidates 
had been agreed upon although certain names were to 
be referred to Prime Minister Nehru for arbitration. 
It was apparent from their refusal of outright merger 
with the Congress and from their insistence on using 
their own election symbols that the bargaining posi- 
tion of the KLP and the Praja Party was strong. That 
the Congress was willing to concede 49 constituencies 
to them indicated its fear of Communist strength, for 
in doing so the Congress was obliged to give its en- 
dorsement to four former legislators who had voted 
to defeat the Congress government and deny it to a 
number of veteran Congressmen who would otherwise 
have been the official candidates. Many of these re- 
signed from the Party in protest and subsequently con- 
tested the election as independents. In Chittoor the 
President of the Town Congress Committee and the 
Secretaries of the Town and Taluk Congress Com- 
mittees resigned in a body as a protest against the 
state organization’s refusal to give the official endorse- 
ment to a candidate selected by them.” 

The agreed platform of the United Congress Front 
was made public on December 25, 1954. Prohibition, 
the support of which had brought about the defeat of 


19 Ibid., December 22, 1954. 
20 Ibid.. December 29, 1954. 
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the Congress Ministry, was described as “sound na- 
tional policy,” although it was recognized that it was 
“necessary to reorganize the present plan and program 
of Prohibition so as to remove the social evils and 
reactions which this experiment has so far created.”** 
‘On the land question the UCF pledged itself “to try 
to achieve immediate abolition of all such inam vil- 
lage rights as were excluded in the Estates Abolition 
Act and take all consequential measures to render 
justice to persons adversely affected by various de- 
cisions of [the] courts. . . .” The platform proposed 
maximum ceilings on land holdings without specifying 
what the ceilings would be and in general terms prom- 
ised to work for stable prices, improved marketing 
facilities and flood and famine control. On the question 
of waste lands, the platform stated that the distribu- 
tion program would be “rationalized.” _. 

Despite the fact that it was the issue on which the 
Prakasam Ministry fell, which all opposition parties 
had supported in the legislature and for which leading 
members of the KLP had offered satyagraha, only the 
Communist Party demanded in its platform the im- 
plementation of the Ramamurthi Report.** In the 
field of agrarian reform, the Communists favored the 
abolition of inamdari tenure with compensation post- 
poned until the Union Constitution could be amended 
to permit no compensation at all. The Party mani- 
festo proposed a maximum ceiling on holdings of 20 
acres for wet land and 30 to 60 acres for dry land, the 
excess to be distributed to poor peasants and agri- 
cultural laborers. The Congress policy of assigning waste 
lands to “bogus ‘societies’” and “so-called ‘political 
sufferers’ would be annulled. A three-year mora- 
torium would be declared on all debts due from poor 
peasants and agricultural laborers, and long-term in- 
terest-free credit would be made available. 

The program of the PSP was silent on the issue of 
Prohibition, no doubt because the National Executive 
of the PSP had resolved in June that the Party should 
have a uniform national policy in favor of Prohibi- 
tion.” On the land question the PSP stated that “all 
intermediaries must be abolished” including all forms 
of inamdari. “Compensation, where necessary to allevi- 
ate the suffering of smaller land owners” would be 
paid.** But feeling that it was wrong for the peasant 
to have to bear the cost of land reform as most legis- 
lation in India provided, the Party said that “the 
whole question of compensation should be reconsid- 
ered.” Like that of the Communists, but in a more 
comprehensive plan, the manifesto of the PSP pro- 

21 Ibid., December 27, 1954. 

22 New Age (weekly), December 26, 1954, p. 16. 

23 The Hindu, June 6, 1954. 

24 “Which Way Andhra, Election Manifesto,” Janata, 
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posed specific efforts to promote the industrialization 
of predominantly rural Andhra. It deplored the fact 
that Andhra was without any industrial urban centers 
and insisted that “sufficient pressure on the Govern- 
ment of India must be exerted to make them allot a 
steel plant to our State immediately.” Curiously miss- 
ing from the manifesto was the concept of an economy 
based on small unit machines which has been such a 
prominent feature of national PSP programs for a 
number of years and which appears to have been taken 
over recently by the Indian National Congress.** “The 
people of Andhra,” the manifesto stated, “require a 
new dynamic to raise them from the lethargic level of 
an agricultural and pastoral existence to the level of 
participation in a dynamic world of machines and 
more complete pattern of consumption and utilization 
of the processes of modern industry.” 

In addition to the Prohibition and land questions, 
another issue has been of concern to the people of 
Andhra for some time, that is the proposed annexation 
of the Telegu-speaking areas in the adjacent state of 
Hyderabad to form one massive Telugu state called 
Vishalandhra. The Vishalandhra movement has cut 
across party lines and all of the opinion leaders in 
Andhra have traditionally favored it. Three organiza- 
tions dedicated to the achievement of Vishalandhra 
have been in existence for several years: the Andhra 
Mahasabha dating from 1913, the Congress-dominated 
Vishalandhra Mahasabha led by A. Kaleswara Rao, 
member of the APCC and winning Congress candidate 
in the recent elections, and the Hyderabad Andhra 
Mahasabha, controlled by the Communists, It is thus 
somewhat surprising to find the UCF platform silent 
on this issue with both the PSP and the Communists 
clearly endorsing it. 


Congress Party Tactics 

As the campaign began in Andhra it became clear 
that the Congress had decided to wage the battle solely 
on the issue of “democracy vs. Communism,” and the 
full force of the national Congress organization was 
brought into operation to win it. Prime Minister Nehru 
began the attack on January 15 with a fairly mild 
speech in Vijayawada, but he was careful to avoid 
criticism of China and the USSR. 

“You know that there are great countries in the world 
which are following the Communist doctrine. There are the 
Soviet Union and China. To a large extent, we are friendly 
with these countries, We cooperate with them. We have no 

“We are not afraid of Communism. We do not oppose 
Communism as such. If ther- is anything good in Cornmu- 
nism, we are prepared to adopt and make it our own. . . . 

23 See Harekrushna Mahtab, “Industrial Policy,” A/CC 
Economic Review, January 1, 1955, pp. 10-11. 
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But how can our country progress if our people [ie., the 
Communists] continually curse this country and always praise 
other countries?” 

By the end of the month the anti-Communist attack 
was more intense. In a speech at Challapalli where 
the Raja of Challapalli was contesting against C. Ra- 
jeshwara Rao, member of the Politbureau and one- 
time General Secretary of the CPI, U.N. Dhebar, 
Nehru’s hand-picked President of the national Congress 
Party, stated: 

“The Communists have two sets of programs. What they 
profess and propagate in the open is only to attract followers 
and to strengthen their ranks. Their real motive is to estab- 
lish Russian sovercignty in this country. It is not possible to 
keep such things a secret for long. Everyone knows now that 
their loyalties are extra-territorial 


“Once you vote the Communists to power there is an end 


of the matter. That will be the last elections you wili be 
called upon to participate in. A totalitarian State will be es- 
tablished and individual liberty will have come to an end. 
The Communists cannot function in a democracy. I request 
you to think of all this coolly and vote for the Congress can- 
didates and establish a stab!» Government in 

This and similar statements by other national leaders 
of the Congress Party were hardly calculated to con- 
tradict the rumors which were circulating through- 
out the state that if the Communists won the election 
(1) New Delhi would not permit them to govern, and 
(2) no Union funds would be available for the financ- 
ing of much needed flood control, irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects. 

S. K. Patil, brilliant organizer and President of the 
Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, was sent to 
Andhra to manage the Congress campaign. He made 
the anti-Communist drive more pointedly anti-Soviet. 
In a speech in Masulipatnam, February 8, he said: 
“In Russia in 1917 a minority party called itself Bol- 
shevik, usurped power and for 25 years there were no 
elections, no political parties, no way of life except 
theirs, no newspapers other than their own and no 
freedom of speech, thought and expression.” 

Then, untroubled by inconsistency, the Congress re- 
printed thousands of copies of an editorial praising the 
Nehru government that had appeared in Pravda.*” 
Attacked at home and betrayed from Moscow the 


26 The Hindu, January 16, 1955 

27 Ibid., January 30, 1955. 

28 Ibid., February 11, 1955 

29 The text of the editorial as circulated in Andhra is not 
available to the writer, but it is likely that it was the one 
appearing on January 26, India’s Republic Day, which said in 
part: “The first national government of the Republic of 
India, led by the outstanding statesman, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
has announced that it will gradually climinate the harsh le- 
gacy of colonialism. The government is chiefly concerned 
with expanding agriculture, increasing the output of con- 
sumer’s goods and developing education and public health. 

“In the past few years the Indian government has suc- 
ceeded in increasing grain crop yields by increasing the amount 
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Communists were forced to fight a defensive campaign. 
At one Communist rally P. Sundarayya even found it 
necessary to spend time denying that the Communists 
would destroy temples and mosques if they came to 
power.*° 

As the campaign progressed each of the three na- 
tional parties put everything they could mobilize into 
it and national leaders of all parties toured the state 
from one end to the other. Each party appealed for 
financial contributions from branches in other parts of 
India and special Andhra Days were declared for fund 
collections. From all over the country came donations 
of money, jeeps and loudspeakers. The Congress 
brought in 500 trained volunteers from Hyderabad 
under the direction of a former Hyderabad minister 
to campaign in the two constituencies in Vijayawada. 
Another 300 Hyderabad volunteers under the leader- 
ship of Mallappa Kollur, former President of the Hy- 
derabad Pradesh Congress Committee, worked for ten 
days in Gannavaram constituency in Krishna District 
against P. Sundarayya, CPI Politbureau member and 
member of the Rajya Sabha (the central upper 
house).*' The Communists were reported to have as- 
sembled 1,000 workers in the same area. 

Whereas the dissolved legislature had been com- 
posed of 140 members, the addition of several new 
constituencies had raised the number to 196. Out of 
this total, 26 seats were reserved for members of the 
Scheduled Castes (un\ouchables) and 5 for the Sched- 
uled Tribes (about 500,000 aboriginal mountain people 
living in a 7,000-square-mile area in the northern dis- 
tricts of Srikakulam, Vizagapatam and East Godavari). 
The Chief Electoral Officer for Andhra stated late in 
November that there were approximately 11,500,000 
eligible votes in the state and that 12,000 polling sta- 
tions would be set up.*? The polling was spread over 
five days beginning on February 11. The turnout was 
heavy in all districts and a total of 7,234,698 voters 
(about 64 percent of those eligible) cast their ballots. 
The following table shows the distribution of seats won 
by each party. 

The Congress victory and the Communist rout were 
striking. The Congress secured a comfortable majority 
even without the Praja Party and the KLP, the other 
members of the UCF alliance. The Communists won 


of land under cultivation and by building a number of irri- 
gation systems. The generation of power has increased. 

“The national government devotes great attention to elimi- 
nating illiteracy in the country. Public health is also being 
developed. Some of the largest medical centers in Southeast 
Asia have been set up in various parts of India .. . .” Pravda, 
(January 26, 1955) quoted in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (March 9, 1955), p. 33. 

30 The Hindu, January 14, 1955. 

31 Ibid., February 7, 1955, and February 22, 1955. 

32 Ibid., November 29, 1954. 
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only 15 seats, barely enough to permit them to lead 
the opposition in the next legislature. Most of their 


losses were by substantial margins of 5,000 votes or 
more; most of their victories were by small pluralities. 
In Guntur and Krishna Districts where they had won 
20 seats in 1952 they were able this time to secure 
only 5. The figures seem to indicate that the electoral 
alliance was of considerable help to the Congress in 
increasing its majority. 

The PSP which held only 9 seats in the dissolved 
legislature was able in this election to increase its num- 
ber to 13. Eleven of these were won in the two north- 
ern districts of Srikakulam and Vizagapatam. The PSP 
would probably have done much better in these two 
districts if its electoral arrangement with the KLP 
had not been cancelled by the formation of the UCF. 


Total 
District Seats Cong. KLP Praja CPI PSP Indep. 

Srikakulam 20 6 ia aa 2 5 
Vizagapatam 20 4 9 4 
East Godavari 23 8 1 4 ite 4 
Krishna 17. 12 1 
Nellore 1 1 
Cuddapah 
Kurnool 16 1 3 

Tora 196 119 22 


The table below indicates the postion of each party 
with reference to the popular vote and the number 
of seats contested. 


Percent Percent 

Party of Total Seats Seats Won of Seats 

Vote Contested Won Contested 
Congress 36.8 139 119(61%) 85.6 
KLP 9.3 37 22(11%) 59.4 
Praja 36 12 5(2%) 41.6 
CPI 30.9 169 15(8%) 88 
PSP 5.3 45 13(7%) 28.8 
Jan Sangh a 6 ne ants 
Independents 13.8 170 22(11%) 12.9 


Whereas in 1952 the Communists contested only 62 
seats and won 41 of them, in the recent election they 
contested 169 seats and won only 15. The relatively 
large popular vote which the Party received (30.9 
percent) is principally explained by the number of 
seats contested. In 1952 the Communists were not in- 
volved in any two-way contests, whereas in this elec- 
tion they were engaged in 68. In 1952 there were 249 
independents who helped to split the non-Communist 
vote; in this election there were only 170. The 22 seats 
which they won will not give them the bargaining 
power they had in the last legislature, and it is likely 
that many of them will join the Congress Party. 
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A number of notable personalities were defeated in 
the election, most of them from the Communist Party. 
Among the losers were T. Nagi Reddy, leader of the 
opposition in the old legislature; C. Rajeshwar Rao, 
Politbureau member; M. Baxava Punniah, Member of 
Parliament; and M. Hanumantha Rao, CPI Central 
Committee member and member of the previous legis- 
lature. Tenneti Viswanatham, leader of the Praja Party 
and Finance Minister in the Prakasam Ministry, was 
also defeated. C. V. K. Rao and K. Pattabhiramayya, 
ex-Communists who had organized the United People’s 
Movement, were both defeated, the latter losing his 
deposit. 

With the exception of Mr. Viswanatham, all of the 
members of the former Cabinet were re-elected. B. 
Gopala Reddy, President of the APCC, was elected 
from two separate constituencies, from one of which 
he must resign. This will mean an early by-clection in 
which Viswanatham is likely to be the Congress candi- 
date. P. Sundarayya, a CPI Politbureau member, who 
defeated his Congress opponent by only 821 votes, 
already holds a seat in the Rajya Sabha and so must 
resign if he is to sit in the Andhra Legislature. 

The extent of the Congress victory and the Com- 
munist defeat in Andhra was a considerable surprise 
to most political observers. ‘The Communist organiza- 
tion there was the strongest and most powerful in 
India. Moreover, there was much political unrest in 
the form of agitations and satyagrahas, all of which 
reflected badly on the Congress. Why then were the 
Communists so badly beaten? Among the reasons are 
probably the following factors: the prestige of Nehru, 
Dhebar and other Congress leaders; the superior re- 
sources of the Congress in money and propaganda; 
the formation of the UCF which avoided splitting the 
non-Communist vote; prestige accruing to the Con- 
gress as a result of India’s role in world affairs, mani- 
fested, for example, by the visit of Marshal Tito; 
widely circulated rumors that the Center would not 
permit a Communist government; the attack for the 
first time by Congress speakers on the USSR and 
China and linking the CPI with them as agents of a 
foreign power; the recent adoption by the national 
Congress of socialism as a goal of state policy; defec- 
tions in the CPI, particularly C. V. K. Rao and N. M. 
Jaisoorya; circulation of the Pravda editorial praising 
the Nehru government; the existence of Andhra as a 
separate state and the consequent removal of a griev- 

It should also be mentioned that, in contrast to 
1952, there was no food rationing in Andhra and 
economic conditions were considerably better, though 
far from good. Then too, in this election T. Prakasam 
(the “Lion of Andhra”) was on the side of Congress 
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instead of in the opposition as he had been in 1952. 
It is likely now that the 84-year old patriarch will be 
eased into an elder-statesmman position and the reins 
of power will fall into the hands of B. Gopala Reddy. 


The sweeping victory of the Congress will have a 
tendency to polarize politics in the state, for the small 
parties and independents are not strong enough in the 
legislature to bargain for power positions. This is ap- 
parent from the decision of the KLP on March | to 
merge with the Congress from which it had split away 
several years before. “We are not thinking in terms of 
bargaining with the Congress at all,” said N. G. Ranga, 
who had resumed the Presidency. “It is an uncondition- 
al return to the Congress.”* Ranga will no doubt as- 
sume an important position of leadership in the APCC. 
The Andhra PSP, on the other hand, is committed 
to the Lohia policy of keeping an equal distance from 
the Congress and the Communists, although major 
trends in the Pa:ty nationally would undoubtedly be 
reflected in the Andhra branch. At any rate, for the 
moment the PSP and the Communists will be the only 
substantial alternatives to Congress rule in Andhra. 


The Andhra elections are likely to have a number 
of consequences for the Congress Party in all of India. 
Most important will be the realization that anti-Com- 
munism linked to the USSR and China may be a more 
effective election technique than the milder form used 
with less success in Travancore-Cochin a year earlier. 
Encouraged by the Andhra victory, the Congress high 
command may be willing to precipitate elections in 
other states where it does not have a governing ma- 
jority (as in Travancore-Cochin). By winning in 
Andhra, the Congress has avoided having to concern 
itself with that state in the next general elections 
scheduled for 1956, for the Constitution provides that 
a legislature may sit for five years without elections. 

The effect which the Andhra elections will have on 
the Communist Party of India is not yet apparent, 
although intense inner-party struggle is sure to be one 
of the consequences. The left wing within the party 
will probably argue that the episode indicates the fu- 
tility of an attempt to come to power through parlia- 
mentary means. However, for the Party to adopt the 
more violent tactics of the 1948-51 period it would 
have to deviate from the current Soviet international 
line which aims at luring Nehru into an openly anti- 
Western position by such means as steel mills and sup- 
port for India’s claim to Kashmir. A CPI committed 
to armed struggle would be more of an embarassment 
to Moscow than to New Delhi, a fact underlined by 
the timing of the Pravda editorial. That the Party is 
presently unwilling to deviate from the international 


33 Ibid., March 9, 1955. 
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line is apparent in the statement issued by the Central 
Committee on March 30. Describing the Andhra elec- 
tions as a “political defeat for the party,” the state- 
ment (in part) attributed the debacle to a failure to 
emphasize sufficiently “the important part India was 
playing in recent times in the international arena in 
favor of world peace and against imperialist war- 
mongers.”** 

Following on the heels of the break-up of the 
People’s Democratic Front in Hyderabad, the Andhra 
defeat will provide the occasion for a re-appraisal of 
the Party's united front tactics. A hint of this is con- 
tained in the Central Committee’s admission that the 
Party had failed to follow correct united front tactics 
in Andhra. In recent years the CPI has insisted on 
the right of independent action rather than submission 
to a common discipline in the fronts and alliances in 
which it has participated. A modification of this policy 
would seem to offer greater hope of increasing the 
Party's strength within the limitations imposed by loy- 


alty to international Communism. 


34 New York Times, March 31, 1955. 
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at Bandung, April 18, 1955, entitled Asia and Africa 
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Relations Organization, New Delhi, with the assistance 
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The book will be distributed in the United States by 
the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. Copies are expected to be available in May from 
the Publications Office, One East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 218 pp. paper covers. $1.25. 
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